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during 1940-45 — some forty-five billion dol- 
lars. It was responsible for transforming the 
aircraft industry into one of the greatest of 
the nation's industrial giants and endowing 
it with significant political and military in- 
fluence. 

The greater part of the book treats the 
pre-Pearl Harbor period (almost two hun- 
dred pages deal with the years before 1940) 
and properly so, for the events and planning 
of those years determined what came after. 
The author provides a broad setting for 
the more technical aspects of the subject by 
careful treatment of the development of the 
aircraft industry prior to World War II, the 
relationship between congress and the air 
arm, procurement legislation, Organization 
and administration of procurement prior to 
World War II, planning for over-all indus- 
trial mobilization, foreign-policy considera- 
tions, the requirements problem, and expan- 
sion of industry. The final chapter, entitled 
"Some concluding observations on military 
procurement," is unfortunately too brief to 
provide the kind of summary analysis that 
would be of the greatest value for the future. 
It was here that the author could have 
pulled together in one place and in a broad, 
meaningful relationship the many observa- 
tions, conclusions, and judgments that are 
to be found throughout the book. It might 
be worth his while to undertake such an 
essay in the near future. 

Alfred Goldberg 
Arlington, Virginia 

The Reluctant Belligerent: American 
Entry into World War II. By Robert A. 
Divine. ("America in crisis," edited by 
Robert A. Divine.) New York: John Wiley 
8c Sons, 1965. Pp. xi+172. $4.95. 

This unpretentious little volume is one 
of a series planned under the editorship of 
Robert A. Divine to deal with important 
eras of American diplomatic history. It is 
a synthesis, not a piece of intensive research. 
There is, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
an important place for this kind of historical 
writing. It must be judged, however, by the 
quality of its insights, rather than by its con- 
tribution to new knowledge. 

The final paragraph of the work sets its 
tone: "American foreign policy was sterile 
and bankrupt in a period of great interna- 



tional crisis. Although it was the Single most 
powerful nation on the globe, the United 
States abdicated its responsibilities and be- 
came a creature of history rather than its 
molder. By surrendering the initiative to 
Germany and Japan, the nation imperiled 
its security and very nearly permitted the 
Axis powers to win the war. In the last 
analysis the United States was saved only by 
the Japanese miscalculation in attacking 
Pearl Harbor." 

These generalizations raise a good many 
philosophical questions. In the face of 
French and British weakness, was it at all 
possible for the United States to pursue a 
strong course in the years 1936-39? In for- 
eign affairs, does not the initiative in the 
nature of the case belong to the aggressor, 
and is not a democratic nation, in the 
nature of the case, slow to anger? Is it cer- 
tain that only the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor "saved us"? Were we not on the 
verge of war in the autumn of 1941? 

To raise these questions is not to answer 
them. But in common with many another 
synthesis, Divine's little book, while usually 
effective as narrative, is sketchy on the deeper 
questions raised by World War II. 

There is another aspect of the book that 
concerns the reviewer. The central person- 
alities of the period do not stand out. 
Granted that history is not biography and 
that there are deeper forces than the influ- 
ence of the individual, it remains true that 
people are important in history and that 
the great figures ought to stand out clearly. 
The fashion, set by the vogue of social his- 
tory, is otherwise. But it is a fashion from 
which we might well liberate ourselves. 

To conclude with a small point, the re- 
viewer believes that most writing on this 
period has paid insufficient attention to 
President Roosevelt's address at the opening 
of congress in 1939. It was a clarion call to 
the American people. That it was not heeded 
illustrates the difficulties of leadership in a 
democracy. 

Dexter Perkins 
University of Rochester 
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